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We may well wonder whether the author really hoped to
induce any considerable section of mankind to communicate in
a phonetic form of symbolic logic. Even as a means of written
communication it was doomed to failure for reasons which the
author might have realized if he had pursued further the analogy
with Chinese with its ideograms "for a few species of nature
which are most obvious." The author inadvertently pronounces
the verdict of history on his own magnificent failure when he
reflects upon the failure of Chinese culture to equip itself with
"such* general Theory or Philosophy as might serve for all things
and notions." In the words of My Lord Verulam, "the subtlety
of nature is greater many times over than the subtlety of argu-
ment."

Max Miiller (The Science of Language^ vol. ii), who is among
the few who have paid a just tribute to this magnificent failure,
pronounces the only reasonable verdict, when he says:

If a plant classified according to the system of Linnaeus or
according to that of Wilkins has its own peculiar place in their
synopsis of knowledge, and its own peculiar sign in their summary
of philosophical knowledge, every change in the classification of
plants would necessitate a change in the philosophical nomen-
clature. The whale, for instance, is classified by Bishop Wilkins
as a fis&, falling under the divisioa of viviparous and oblong. Fishes
in general are classed as substances, animate, sensitive, sanguineous
and the sign attached to the whale by Bishop Wilkins expresses
every one of those differences in his system of knowledge. As
soon, therefore, as we treat the whale no longer as a fish but as
a mammal, its pkce is shifted, and its sign or name would mislead
us quite as much as the names of rainbow, thunderbolt, sunset,
and others.

As we turn the pages of the tables in which the mineral kingdom
is represented by sixty-eight substances (less than the number of
now known elements, with their innumerable compounds), while
less than one hundred and fifty species exhaust the invertebrate
fauna of the world, we read a new meaning in Mr. Wells's sug-
gestion that Chinese culture was permanently fossilized in the